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Sunday School Libraries. 


BY GERTRUDE MARTINEAU. 


GHOSE who go much amongst the poor, and realise the narrowness 

of their lives and the small round of their interests, will be ready to 
appreciate fully the value to them of books such as they can understand, 
and which give them freshened sympathies by carrying them out of 
their own lives into those of others, or widen their knowledge by taking 
them to other lands, or distant parts of their own. 

Go into a poor room, where the things are all in a seemingly 
hopeless muddle: the mother is washing; the table is covered with odds 
and ends; the little children are tumbling about: but by the table 
stands a boy, bent over a book. He hears nothing and sees nothing; 
his face is intent and rapt ; he is far away on the sea which he has never 
seen ;—or hunting in the forests where wild beasts have their home ; 
—or fighting battles with our soldiers in sunny lands ;—or looking into 
the crater of a volcano ;—or watching the avalanche rush into the valley, 
tearing up forest-trees and rocks in its path. Or see the poor room 
tidied up in an evening,—the table cleared,—the father’s work done, 
and the children reading to him or he to them! 

There is untold cultivating power in good books; and to those 
whose life is monotonous and confined there is scarcely any limit to 
the good and refreshment they may bring. And to all this we may 
help our poorer friends by offering to them good books from a Library, 
and keeping them away from the horrible sensationalism of the Police 
News, and other objectionable literature. A great opportunity of 
usefulness is lost by those schools which have no library ; and I will 
give a little account of one which is much appreciated and resorted 
to, in the hope that the story of its simple management may induce 
other schools to start a similar undertaking. 

In the School Library of which I speak there are now some nine 
hundred volumes ; but these have only been collected by degrees, as 
the funds could afford them, and as cupboards for them could be pro- 
vided. One penny a month is charged, and the books can be changed 
every week. My advice would be always to have a payrng library. 
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The people care more for it if they have to pay, and a very small 
payment (such as can be saved out of the superabundant sweets which 
appear in Sunday schools) almost keeps the library going. It also 
ensures much more care of the books. Friends who have larger 
means can easily be found to give a little money to help it out, and to 
increase the store of books. 

There are three or four MS. catalogues,—one for lending, and 
the others for use in the giving out of the books ; and the catalogue 
is also copied out clearly on to large sheets of paper, which are pasted 
on to boards, and these can be hung up on the inside of the cupboard 
door when the Library is closed, and taken down and hung on the 
walls of the room when the Library is open, for the children to choose 
their books from. A register is kept with the names of the scholars 
who belong to the Library arranged alphabetically ; and the number 
of the book taken by each scholar is entered opposite his name, and the 
number of the book which he has brought back is crossed through. 
The addresses are kept at the end of the register, that the books may 
be looked up if not returned in a moderate time. 

The books most appreciated are Travels and Adventures, Tales of 
School Boys and Girls, Fiction, and such Biographies as the ‘‘ Pioneer 
Boy, and how he became President,” ‘‘ From Log Cabin to White 
House,” the Livesof Thomas Edward, Livingstone, Frederick Douglass, 
Mungo Park, &c., and such Magazines as the ‘“‘ Sunday Magazine,” 
“‘Chambers’ Journal,” ‘‘Cassell’s Magazine,” ‘‘ Quiver,” ‘ Animal 
World,” “ Little Folks,”’ ‘“‘ Chatterbox,” &c. Some children are very 
fond of animals, and a few care for history, science, and natural 
history; so that it is well to have some books of this kind. The 
Sunday School Association publishes a catalogue with a good 
selection of books, classified in subjects, which would be a good help 
in starting a library. Publishers’ catalogues can be had through any 
bookseller; and the short notices of books in the newspapers, especially 
between September and Christmas, will furnish Librarians with many 
good suggestions. If these be cut out and kept, they serve to refer 
to at any time when the funds can provide new books. By keeping a 
look out on the second-hand book stalls also, many a capital set of 
books can be bought for an extremely small sum; and a little attention 
from a binder will make them as good as new. 

One day a week is given by two or three ladies to mending and 
covering the books (which need a good deal of repair), whilst some 
are sent to a binder. The books are covered with brown paper, 
and have printed labels pasted on to the covers, with the name of the 
school on them, and the rate of payment for the library. These 
paper covers get so dirty that they need frequent renewing, showing how 
much dirt is kept from the back of the book ; and to renew the covers 
(which generally get torn in about the same time that they get dirty) saves 
them from carrying dirt into other homes. I should strongly recom- 
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mend brown paper for covering, rather than calico or anything more 
durable, just because it does wear out and need renewing: for it is 
much more wholesome to change the dirty covers, and probably goes 
far to keep the books from spreading illnesses and dirt from one 
house to another. Very good brown paper may be bought for two 
shillings a quire, and in larger quantities would probably be cheaper. 

The Library is closed during the three summer months ; as it is 
more valued if it is not quite always to be had; and also because 
the books get much lost and mislaid in the summer when they 
are less wanted for reading. The re-opening is always announced 
from the desk, and by a notice put up in the school-rooms. Nothing 
further seems necessary to call the readers together : they come at once, 
and they tell their companions, and an eager crowd assembles on 
Sunday afternoons, and on one week-day, to choose their books and 
carry them home. Some take out books for themselves, some for 
father or mother or big brother or sister at work. It is chiefly 
amusement or recreation that is wanted by the busy working 
people ; and very instructive books are seldom needed. ‘‘ Pictures” 
are in great demand ; and ifa book has none, or (still more) if it has 
close small print, it stands a great chance of being refused at first 
sight. If the Librarian has a personal knowledge of the books, or 
many of them, he will find it an immense advantage in suiting the 
tastes of the readers. 

The amount collected in this Library by the monthly penny fees 
of the readers last year was £5 13s.; and the expenses of the year 
(including many new books added; and worn out ones - replaced) 
were £6 16s.; and donations more than covered the difference. The 
books taken out during the nine months of the year were 3350. 

No one who sees the interest and pleasure which such a Library 
affords would ever grudge the trouble and thought which it takes to 
keep it going; and in many ways it seems to be one of the most 
useful directions in which to work. 


LITTLE MATTIE, OR SELF-DENIAL. 


BY JAMES MAUGHAN. 


A TILE Mattie lived in London, in a house not far from King’s Cross. 

The house was an old one, and not very pretty looking. When I made 
my way up to the second floor, where my little heroine lived, the stairs 
creaked dreadfully. But once inside the room everything was clean, neat, 
and bright. 

A stranger on entering the room might have seen a pair of lovely 
wings and a fine silver wand hanging up on the wall,—just as if some 
silver-haired fairy livedthere! And little Mattie was ‘‘a fairy’’ at one of 
the London theatres. : / 

When I first knew her, Mattie was only eight and a half years old, 
and rather small for her age, but she was a brave, noble, sweet child, 


\ 
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Her hair was jet-black ; her eyes and eyebrows were also dark, which 
made the rosy hues of her cheeks all the more beautiful. She always wore 
a smile on her face when I saw her; and her mother told me that a hard 
day’s work was nothing when she remembered that her little daughter’s 
winning smile was waiting for her at home. 

Shall I tell you why Mattie had such a pleasant face? Well, it was 
because she had a kind, loving, tender heart. 

Mattie did not always live in London. She was born in a pretty, low- 
thatched cottage away among the green fields, about eighty miles from 
the metropolis. . Her tather was very fond of her, and used to call her his 
‘little lark’? on account of her merry voice. She had a little brother, 
just a year older than herself, but he was weak and delicate. Mattie was 
strong and active, and she used to take great pleasure in trying to make 
her brother happy. She would go out to the fields and woods, and gather 
flowers for him. She made daisy-chains to put round his neck, and ivy- 
wreaths for his head. Any little service she could render was willingly 
and cheerfully done. She always felt happiest when she was doing some- 
thing for father, or mother, or little Willie. 

But Willie grew worse, and the doctor could not do him any good ; 
and after a little time Mattie had to bid her brother good-bye. He was 
put into a coffin, and buried deep down in the country churchyard. Poor 
Mattie was very sad and lonely! She put some beautiful flowers on his 
grave; and after a season she began to be comforted by the'thought that 
her little brother was not down in the cold, dark earth, but away in a 
bright, loving home above,—a home which God keeps ready for all his 
young children when they die. 

A still darker cloud came over the life of our brave little girl. Her 
father, who worked-on the railway, was run over by a big engine, just six 
months after the death of her brother. He was carried home very quietly 
by his companions, but he was only ableto kiss his. little daughter, and 
say—‘‘ Good-bye Mattie! Be a good girl to your mother.” 

Mattie never forgot her father’s last words: she would show the very 
place where she was kissed on that last night. When she was dressed 
up at the theatre, she would never allow any nasty powder to be put over 
‘Father's kiss.”’ ; 

Soon after the death of her father, Mattie and her mother came to 
London, Mattie became a “fairy”? at one of the pantomimes, and she 
did her work so well that the manager gave her a wand and a pair of 
wings. Her. mother took her to the theatre and fetched her home again 
every night. 

Mattie’s mother was a very hard-working woman. She went out 
every morning, but she could not earn very much. Still the earnings of both 
made it possible for them to get along pretty well. Our little fairy was 
always very kind to her mother. She gave her the very best of everything 
she had. 

Mattie was ready to do anyone a good turn. Once, when walking up 
the Caledonian Road, she saw a little girl playing with a ball on the 
street. The ball happened to roll right into the middle of the road, and 
the child naturally ran after it. Just at that moment a heavy cart was 
coming along at a great speed. Mattie saw the danger, and rushed to 
save the child. She caught. hold of its clothes and dragged the child 
away ; but in turning back the horse knocked her down. tthe driver just 
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managed to stop his cart in time, else the big, heavy wheel would have 
rolled over our plucky little friend. 

Mattie escaped with her life, but the shock was a great one. The 
doctor came to see her, and he said that she had got heart-disease, and 
could not live very long. : 

A brave, noble, little girl! A beautiful fairy on the stage, a minister- 
ing angel at home. She was always ready to help and comfort her dear 
mother, always ready to make the very best use of the gifts and oppor- 
tunities God had bestowed upon her. 

My young friends, now that I have come to the end of my short talk, 
promise me that you will try to be noble, pure, and unselfish like little 
Mattie! Try to be kind and helpful to others, and you will then find that 
your own lives will become brighter and lovelier. The blessing of God will 
rest upon you, and upon all your efforts. 


A CHILDREN’S SERMON. 


BY REV. F. E. MILLSON. 


“May happy thoughts and gentle ways, 
And loving kindness daily given, 
And freedom through obedience gained, 
Make in my heart thine heaven.” 


I wish to talk a little about this verse. It gives a very tempting sort of 
picture—a heart ‘‘ made like heaven.’’ Heaven means one thing for one 
person, and another for another; but for all of us it means something 
better, happier, nobler than our life as it is now. If we have been 
enjoying ourselves very much, we say,—‘‘ It was like heaven.” It does 
not speak very well for the way we live that we always think of some other 
way as the best, and think of some other life and some other place as the 
happiest. It will be so happy in heaven, people say, there will be no sin 
there, and no sorrow, and no pain; and they get so much into the habit 
of regarding heaven as something to be hoped for in the future that they 
forget, if they ever learn, that it is a thing which may be now. 

If we come to think about it, it must strike us as a little strange that 
the heaven of which Christians make so much did not seem to have 
any interest for Jesus at all. He never described it; he did not promise 
it to anyone, except to the poor penitent thief. When his disciples tried to 
get him to talk about heaven and their place in it, he always lost patience 
with such talk, and began to show them how they might have heaven here, 
if they would follow his advice. 

Jesus did not even use the word heaven for the place or the state to 
which his disciples might look forward. He speaks of eternal life,—of 
living a lite here so good, so rich in blessing to others, that it must go on 
living. ‘Make in my heart thine heaven,”’ is just the kind of wish which 
he would have approved of, He would not have said—‘‘ make me sure of 
going to heaven, give me a good place there’; but ‘‘ make my heart so 
pure, so good, that there shall be heaven in it now.” 

The verse which we have made our text names four things as making 
a heaven in the heart, and not one of them is out of our power. Let us 
just consider them a little, 
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Happy thoughts,—not happy feelings; we can’t always control our 
feelings ; they come we don’t know how; and our circumstances, or the 
state of our health influence our feelings very powerfully. But if we can’t 
feel happy, we can think happy,—we can set bright, cheerful things before 
our minds. We might fix our minds on happy things more than wedo. Ifa 
very little child is fretful, a wise mother diverts—turns aside—its attention 
from its feelings, which she can’t help much, to its thoughts, which she can 
help. She jingles a rattle, or holds up a bright toy or picture, and bright 
thoughts then take the place of the painful feelings. [I am not sure that 
any of us, children or old folks, are as wise in these matters as we ought 
to be. When we are in trouble, how we do hug it, make much of it, talk 
about it, brood over it. It may bea child’s trouble, or a young man’s 
anxiety, or one of the serious troubles of life—it will spoil all for us if we 
don’t.turn from it to brighter things, to happy thoughts. And for these we 
never have very farto go. Very simple every-day things give rise to happy 
thoughts. Just think how Jesus let happy thoughts make a sort of heaven 
in his heart. As I read his story, it is the story of the happiest life. He 
had great pains, great sorrows, great disappointments, yet he was always 
cheerful. That was because he was such a very good man, you say, 
better than all other men. No, not exactly that; but because he had a 
quicker eye for interesting and beautiful things than most men had. He 
always saw the best side of everybody. It is a great source of happiness 
to find people so much better, truer, kinder than you thought. Then he 
had so many Jzttle pleasures. He noticed everything,—birds, flowers, 
clouds. He had so much joy in beautiful things that we feel his joy even 
now when we read his words. And we can learn of him how to have the 
same kind of joy. We must do as he did, use our eyes to see all the 
lovely things on the earth and in human life. 

It is a very good thing to show one’s happiness, as well as to feel it. 
The English people don’t show their happiness as some other people do, 
and that is why they don’t seem to feel it so much. I often think with 
pleasure of a quaint saying which seems to me to be very wise on this ques- 
tion of showing a little of the happiness one feels. It is this: ‘Said the 
dog,—my master is all very well, but I wish he had a tail to wag when he 
is pleased.”” Think of the pleasure which the dog shows when he gets out 
into the country, and then think of his master walking along solemnly by 
his side, and you will see how wise the saying is. To think of happy 
things, and not to be above showing the happiness we feel is a great secret 
of that heaven which we may have, where Jesus said his kingdom would 
be, 22 the heart. 

Gentle ways and loving kindness daily given make heaven in the 
heart. You are so often spoken to about the happiness which comes 
from making others happy that I shall just pass over this part of the verse, 
—saying only this about it—take notice of the words, loving kindness daily 
given, It is in the little things—the every-day things—such as all of you 
can think of—that the chances of your happiness come. 

The only difficult thing for children to understand in the verse is 
the last line but one—/veedom from obedience gained. Children don’t 
easily see—grown-up people don’t easily learn—the secret of happiness 
that there is in gaining freedom by obedience. Fveedom, we think, 
is doing just as we like. Did you ever try doing just as you liked in 
anything? It did not come to a good end, that trial, I dare say, any 
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more than a man or a boy comes to the end of a journey if he will not ‘go 
the right way. Other ways may seem pleasanter, softer to walk on, with finer 
scenery. Only one way brings you well to the end of the journey; that 
is the right way. Trying the other ways loses you, tires you, leaves you 
without supper and bed, doesn’t turn out satisfactorily at all, You can’t 
have satisfaction if you don’t keep to the conditions. And it is just the same 
in the journey of life. We never find the right way there except when we 
keep to the conditions, and then we never miss it. 

There is a fine old Jewish story about Solomon and the bee, which will 
show you what I mean. Solomon, you know, was a man who could do 
just what he liked. He was rich, he was clever, he was greatly admired. 
Nobody so grand as he, and no one so powerful. Yet he was so unhappy, 
that he took to blaming the world. It was all vanity, vanity. He was 
sitting in his summer-house one day, and, as he could, according to the 
story, understand the meanings of all the songs of the birds, and the 
chirps and hum of the insects, he heard what a bee, which was flying by, 
said of himself,—‘‘ Poor Solomon! poor Solomon! he wants to have 
honey without going where it is! He won’t, he won’t.” 

Even I can’t find honey where no honey is, thought Solomon to him- 
self. Then he began to think that that was really what he had been 
trying’ to do, looking for happiness in fine houses, and fine food, and 
music and dancing, and grand shows, and God had’nt put happiness 
there. So he turned to where happiness was, in doing his duty, in 
making others happy, and serving God—and then he had quite another tale 
to tell. For he had learned the secret of a better way,—the way of 
wisdom—‘‘ Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.”’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


A “FRIEND” INDEED. 


BY REV. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


pesos Society of Friends, or ‘‘ Quakers,’’ as they are often called, has 
numbered among its members some of the best men of modern 
times. The account which follows is of one who showed it is possible to be 
both merry and wise, to be brave and peaceful. 

His name was odd enough to be easily remembered, Isaac Tatem 
Hopper ; and in the later years of his long life he was called Father 
Hopper. About a hundred years ago Isaac was a boy of fourteen years, 
whose childhood had been spent among the fowl and cattle of his father’s 
little farm, in New Jersey, North America. He had been a thorough 
lad, full of mischief and tricks, but also very ready to make amends if he 
injured anyone. Once he poured sand into his schoolfellow’s dinner-box 
till it was quite full. He thought it a fine joke till the poor child began to 
cry over its spoiled dinner, and then he freely gave up his own instead. 
Once some soldiers carried away a lamb from his father’s farm. It 
was a pet of his and he could not bear to lose it; so he ran after the 
soldiers, climbed into the waggon where the lamb was, cut the cords that 
bound it, and wanted to carry it away. The soldiers laughed at him and 
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he made a great struggle against them. When the officer saw the little 
fellow and heard his story, he made the soldiers give up their spoil, and 
little Isaac carried it home in triumph. 

But boyhood’s days and its joys and sorrows soon pass away, and 
when he went to his uncle’s in Philadelphia, to learn the trade of a tailor, 
he saw and heard something which made a man’s heart beat within him. 
There were slaves in almost every city in the State, but Philadelphia was 
a kind of city of refuge for fugitive slaves. An Anti-slavery Society was © 
there, and Hopper joined it. He soon became famous for helping slaves 
to become free, and slave-owners hated him bitterly. He had a simple 
kind of face, and yet he was wise as a serpent to devise means of escape 
for the poor blacks. His tall form and his quaint Quaker dress, with 
wide brimmed hat, cut-away coat, black breeches and silk stockings, with 
silver buckles gleaming white on his scrupulously bright shoes—all 
marked him in any crowd, and he soon became known in all quarters of 
the city. He hid fugitives in his house and worked all kinds of strategy 
to get them safely away. He was constantly pleading their cause before 
the magistrates, and baffling the owners of escaped slaves in every way he 
could. His opponents often tried to get ruffians to attack him, but there 
was something so dignified and strong in his calm looks that only once 
was he really treated with violence. He was very daring, and would thrust 
himself into any kind of danger if he could only deliver a slave by doing so, 
On one of his adventures to free a poor negro who had been re-captured, 
he boldly walked into the house where a number of men were keeping 
guard over their prisoner. His appearance provoked angry threats, but 
he persisted in demanding the release of the captive. The men at last, 
exasperated by his words, rushed at him and atter dragging him to the 
open window cast him headlong out. The window was a high one, and 
poor Friend Hopper was sadly hurt, but he would not give in, Lamed 
as he was he soon gained the door again, limped upstairs, and, just as his 
enemies were chuckling over getting rid of him, he walked into the room ; 

-and before they recovered from their surprise he had cut the slave’s bonds 
and set him free. For forty years he continued working at Philadelphia 
in the same spirit for the good of the slaves, and removing afterwards to 
New York he did not cease im his efforts for their good. It is said 
fully one thousand blacks owed their freedom to him, and of these very 
many became useful citizens, while some reached high positions as 
missionaries and preachers, one becoming a bishop. When he was living 
in New York as an old man, it was not at all uncommon for some one 
whom he did not know to grasp his hand or bow respectfully to him as 
his best friend; and he laughingly told of one old negress who was so 
delighted to see her liberator that she rushed across the street and threw 
her withered arms, much to his surprise, around his neck and kissed him ! 

But he was not only a friend to those whose skins were black There 
are slaves to sin and prisoners of poverty in every city, and Father 
Hopper was well known as a pleader for the criminal, and a helper of 
the wretched, wherever he went. It was a new thing in his day for people 
to try Christ’s rule of kindness to those who sinned against society. We 
may imagine how little people understood the right method with prisoners 
when we read that while Hopper was a young man some one for the first 
time proposed that the prisoners should hear divine service on Sunday. A 
minister was found who dared conduct it, but the precaution was taken of 
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placing a loaded cannon on the pulpit by the side of the preacher and a 
man stood behind with a light ready to fire, if need be, at the wretched 
criminals who were arranged in a column just in front of the cannon. 
What a dreadful thing is ‘it to reflect how often the gun and the Bible 
have been laid side by side! Father Hopper had a heart too tender for 
such a way of working. His kind looks and cheery voice roused and 
softened the slumbering consciences of the guilty when threats only 
hardened them. So at last whenever there was a prisoner more violent 
than others the officers of the prison used to send for Friend Hopper. 
Once there was a man who had killed another and who was threatened 
with a severe flogging. He became furious, and, when they tried to bring 
him from the cell to be whipped, he seized a knife and a club, and rushing 
into his cell again he swore he would kill the first who came near. He 
was a very strong man and they dared not go in, so they shut the 
_door and said they would starve him into submission. Still he would not 
give in and at last they sent for Friend Hopper who walked quietly in, 
and spoke kindly to the man, promising that he would see that nothing 
but justice should be done. The poor wretch, who would have fought 
with any foe, was overcome by the first friend. This is one out. of 
hundreds of stories that are told about this good man. We often helped the 
insane by the almost magic power of his presence. Even dumb animals 
recognized the charm of his kind, strong nature, and creatures wild to others 
nestled at his knee. 

He did not grow rich, einen ever industrious and skilful; for he 
cared more to give than to save money. But his riches were of a nobler 
kind. When he died at the great age of eighty, there were many whose 
blessings followed him to the grave, and he left a great legacy which has 
not all been spent yet, though thousands have shared it. Do you know 
what this legacy is? It is the memory of a good man who was “A 
FRIEND INDEED !”’ 


INFANT CLASS LESSONS. 


BY AUNT AMY. 
(Continued from page 69.) 


Note ro Teacuers.—VPlease vead the introductory words on page 45. 


Lesson IV. SusBsect,—A FLowER (Continued). 


[Question on previous lesson, | sweet scent. The bee visits the 


reason of white petals, meaning of 
fragrance. | Why are flowers scented 
inclines To attract insects. 
The violet is almost hidden in leaves 
for instance—she has no white arms 
like the daisy, but insects know 
where to find her because of her 


flower to sip the honey, and in 
return the bee helps the flowers by 
carrying from one to another some 
of the golden dust from the middle. 
The bee could not tell you that he 
does this—he doesn’t know it him- 
self—he simply goes about his own 
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work, which is to gather honey, and 
as he turns to fly away some of the 
yellow dust clings to his coat, and 
so without knowing he carries it to 
the next flower he visits. It seems 
only an accident, but it is not; 
without it the plants could not bear 
seeds. How wonderful that is! 
How carefully all these little things 
have been arranged! How wise 
and good their Maker must be! 
The bee and the flower can’t get on 
alone, if they would flourish they 
must help one another ; even when 
doing their own work they help one 
another without knowing it. Jsn’t 
that something ltke girls and boys, 
and men and women too? . If we 
want to be really happy, we must 
help one another [enlarge on this by 
some illustration, if you can think 
of one]. 

Let us say together the hymn 
we are learning.—Now let us learn 
how the flower answered the child. 
“ And she told me it was God 

Who had clothed her with such care, 

And taught her how tosweetly breathe 

Upon the evening air.” 

I told you how the flower and bee 
helped one another; now I am 
going to tell you a story about how 
a man and a flower helped one 
another. There was once a man 
who was shut up in prison because 
the Emperor thought he wanted to 
kill him. The man had been very 
richonce, and had many friends, but 
now, all through the long weary 
days, he saw no one but the jailor 
who brought him his food, or took him 
in the high-walled yard for daily 
exercise. He was so sad! he had no 
books to read, no pen and paper to 
write with: he had nothing to do all 
day long but to think how wretched 
he was, until he began to hate every- 
thing, and to think. that the world 
was a very miserable place. 

One day, as he walked in the 
dreary paved yard, with his eyes 


cast-on the ground, he saw a tiny 
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green shoot peeping up through a 
crack between the stones. The next 
day he looked for this green shoot 
again, and the next, and the next, 
until he was quite interested in the 
seedling, and even began to love it. 
How had the seed got there, do you 
think? Some little bird may have 
dropped it while flying past, and the 
wind sweeping it down into the 
crack, the seed had found shelter, 
and had grown there. Now the 
poor prisoner had something to 
think about, something to watch, 
something to love, and in his daily 
visits he found out so many things 
about the tiny plant! He saw how 
carefully and how wisely it was 
made; how first the tender leaves 
had been shut within a tough case 
to enable the plant to pierce through 
the hard earth, then how the case 


' had opened, and the tender leaves 


had gradually unfurled. As the 
plant grew larger, its stem became 
harder, so that it might not fall 
before the storm, and when at last 
the flower came out, that seemed 
most wonderful of all. How came 
tts lovely shape, its beautiful 
colour? Who taught tt to turn its 
face towards the sun, and to cover 
itself up without its petals when 
vain and wind came on? Oh, it 
was all most wonderful! And so 
the flower became the prisoner’s 
teacher and companion. But at 
last a sorrow came. One day the 
leaves of the plant were drooping. 
What could be the matter? The 
stalk had grown so big that it was 
getting wider than the crack, and 
the stones on each side were begin- 
ning to bruise it. What was to be 
done? The jailor refused to move 
them without the Emperor’s per- 
mission, and meanwhile the plant 
might be crushed, and die. The 
prisoner determined to write to the 
Emperor. Mixing some soot and 


_ water together, and using a pointed 


stick for a pen, he managed to write 
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his request on a handkerchief, and 
at last he found a messenger who 
would carry it to the Emperor 
without delay. Now it happened 
that the Emperor’s wife loved 
flowers very much, so when she 
heard all the sad story, she persua- 
ded her husband, not only to grant 
the poor man’s petition, but also to 
set him at liberty, for, said she, ‘A 
man who takes so much trouble to 
save the life of a flower would 


certainly not wish to take away the 
life of an Emperor.’’ And _ the 
order for setting the prisoner at 
liberty was sent—the_ stones were 
removed, the plant was-set free, and 
the man returned home, taking 
with him his precious flower. 

And now whenever we feel un- 
happy, or imagine that we can be 
of no use in the world, let us think 
of this story, and remember that we 
may all ‘‘HELP ONE ANOTHER.” 


Lesson V.. Sussect,—A STAr. 


[N.B.—This Lesson may require 
more ‘‘thinking out’’ perhaps. The 
wonder of the children should be 
excited as much as possible, and 
the teacher must speak as graphi- 
cally as she can. | 

Where do we find stars 2 Upin 
the heavens. If we take a dark 
piece of paper, prick it all over and 
then hold it up to the light it will look 
something like the sky when the stars 
are shining. People who lived long 
ago thought that stars were rather 
like pinholes, or cracks through 
which we caught glimpses of the 
bright heavens beyond. But nowwe 
know that each star is a big ball— 
oh, sobig! bigger even than London, 
England, the whole world! How 
is it the stars look so little? _Be- 
cause they are so far away. If we 
were on the top of St. Paul’s the 
people down below would look quite 
small, while if we were further off 
still they would only look like 
specks. The sun looks small to us, 
not bigger than a football. And 
yet if we could take 1,000,000 balls 
as big as the world,—the earth,— 
and squeeze them into one, this 
tremendous ball would only be one- 
twelfth the size of the sun. Can you 
imagine it? And the tiny stars are 
most of them as big and some are 
even much bigger than thesun. Only 
they are further off still and there- 
fore look so tiny. How wonderful, 


how great must be the Maker of 
these marvellous works! And here 
is something still more wonderful. 
Each star has its own place and 
always keeps just where it should. 
They have been made in such a way 
so that they can’t go wrong. 

Now let us learn what the child 
said to the star: 

“T asked the little twinkling star, 
Who taught him how to shine, 
And run his course so steadily, 
Along his proper line.” 

Along his proper line. What 
does that mean? I will tell you. 
Sarah, come here; stand in the 
middle of the room. You are to be 
the sun. Edward, you shall be the 
earth, And now while the sun is 
in the centre, the earth must go 
right round her. ‘That's right ; the 
circle that Edward has made is 
‘this proper line.’’ We must pre- 
tend he has taken a year to do it 
in, for the earth takes a year to go 
round the sun. And the stars have 
‘“a proper line’’ as well as our 
earth, only they have such a long, 
long journey to go, and they are so 
far off that they don’t show us any 
movement at all, except that they 
twinkle. 

What a good thing these great 
big balls keep just in their proper 
place, isn’t it? There would be 
bumps, and crashes and confusion 
if they didn’t! But after all, it is 
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much the same with us too, if we 
don’t keep to our proper place. 
Bessie Lee’s mother was ill, and 
she was left in charge. There were 
her little sisters, Mary and Jennie, to 
look after and brother Jem’s dinner 
to get, besides keeping the home 
clean and comfortable. One day 
Bessie went to see a friend whom 
she found knitting a pretty shawl. 
‘‘Wouldn’t it be nice to make one 
for mother,” thought she. But she 
had no money to buy the wool. 
Her friend suggested that she 
should go for a day’s work to a 
lady who wanted a girl to scrub 
down her house, and Bessie thought 
she would go and leave her little 
sister to do hey work at home. 
Mary was only nine, but she was 
willing to help and tried to do the 


Lesson VI, 


[Question very fully upon last 
week’s lesson.| Now I want to 
tell you something more about the 
stars, something that has made 
them of great use to sailors. Sarah 
and Edward, I want you again. 
Sarah will stand in the middle to 
represent the sun, and Edward is 
to be the earth going round as he 
did last Sunday. Edward is to 
start where the ‘picture is hanging 
on the wall and go right round. 
How do you know you have got 
vound ? Because you are opposite 
the same picture as when you 
started. Now the picture is like 
the stars (for their movement is im- 
perceptible, they are so far off), and 
men who have learnt to know them 
could tell when a year has passed, 
and the earth has gone round the 
sun because they see the stars in 
the same position as they were a 
year ago. Sailors often love the 
stars and know just where to look 
for many special ones. 
times they used to wait until certain 
stars were overhead before starting 


In olden — 


things right, but it was very hard 
work. Presently she wanted some 
hot water out of the saucepan ; she 
lifted it off the fire, but it was too 
heavy ; if fell, and the poor little 
girl was terribly scalded! Bessie 
and the doctor were sent for ; at 
first Bessie thought Mary was 
dead, but soon she opened her eyes 
and moaned, Very anxiously did 
Bessie watch by the bedside, and 
when brother Jem came home she 
told him all. Jem looked very 
grave. ‘‘Ah Bessie,’ said he, 
“Mother would rather you had 
been in your proper place, doing 
the work she had given you to do, 
than to have had twenty shawls.” 

From the stars and from Bessie 
then, let uslearn to ‘‘KEEP IN OUR 
PROPER PLACE.” 


Supsect,—A Star (Continued). 


away in their boats, for they knew 
that then the weather would be 
pleasant and the sea not so rough. 
You see they had learnt to trust 
the stars ! 

Let us now say over the lines we 
learnt last Sunday, and then see 
what the star answered. 

“And he told me it was God, 

Who bade him shine so bright, 
And trim his little tiny lamp, 
To cheer the winter night.” 

How great, how wonderful God 
must be to have made the stars. 
And to make them always do just 
the right thing, so that people may 
be able to say ‘‘to-nignt I know 
that just in that particular place I 
shall see the star ; to-night | know 
that if I look for one particular star 
that I have learnt to recognise, that 
star will point to me where the 
north is, and then [ shall be able 
to find out which way I ought to 
go.’ What a grand thing it is to 
be able to trust anyone as these 
men can trust the Ruler of the stars. 
When father promises to take Jack 
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out for a treat, isn’t Jack delighted ? 
Yes, because he knows he may trust 
his father, he knows his father will 
keep his promise. 

Once there were two friends, 
Damon and Pythias. Damon had 
angered the king, and the king 
said he was to be put to death. His 
friend Pythias was very sad. But 
Damon said ‘Do not grieve for 
me, I do not mind dying, but I 
wish I might go home first to say 
- good-bye to my father and mother, 
and to arrange my affairs,’’ Then 
Pythias went to the king and said 
‘‘Please let Damon go home for 
three days before he is killed.”” But 
the king laughed. “If I let him go 
he will not return,” said he. ‘‘Oh 
yes, he will, if he promises to do so,”’ 


returned Pythias, ‘‘ you may trust 
him. I amso sure of this that I 
will remain in his place, and you 
may kill me if he does not return.”’ 
The King at last consented, but he 
felt quite sure that Damon would not 
come back. But on the evening of 
the third day he returned, true to his 
promise, and gave himself up to be 
killed. The king marvelled at such 
faithfulness, but Damon only kissed 
his friend and said to the king, ‘‘I 
had no fear, I knew you might trust 
him.” Then the king could not help 
loving his prisoner: he pardoned 
him, and became the friend of both. 

When we look at the stars to- 
night let us make up our minds Tro 
BE ‘‘ TRUST-WORTHY,’’—ABLE TO 
BE TRUSTED. 


Lessons on the fMinistry of Jesus. 
BY PROF. F. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 


XIII. 


THE SERMON ON THE PLAIN. 


a.) 


Cee discourse, Lk. vi. 20-49, at once recalls the discourse in Mt. v.-vii. 
commonly called the Sermon on the Mount. Point out general parallels, 


e.g. Lk. vi. 20-26, Mt. v. 3-12; Lk. vi. 27-38, Mt. v. 38-48, vii. 1; LA. 
v. 39-49, Mt. vii. 3-5, 10-27. Are these really different addresses, or 
ditterent versions of the same? Formerly supposed to be separate and 
independent, now generally recognised as worked up from different forms 
of the same materials. 


THE TIME, THE PLACE, THE HEARERS. 


(1.) When? Mt. puts the discourse very early in the ministry of 
Jesus, and makes it the key note of all his future teaching : LR. reserves 
it until he has been long preaching up and down throughout the country, 
and connects it especially with that growth in his work which led to the 
choice of the twelve (Less. xii.). 

(2.) Where? Mt. “on the mountain,” very often identified with the 
so-called ‘‘ Horns of Hattin,’’ a high projecting summit visible from the 
lowlands by the lake where Capernaum stood {hardly suitable, however, 
by its great elevation and distance from the lake: most likely some 
eminence nearer to Capernaum, possibly on the range of hills bounding 
northern end of Gennesaret]: Lk., apparently to accommodate the larger 
audience (vi. 17), represents Jesus as descending from the mountain into 
a ‘‘plain’’; some have thought a plateau beneath the upper crest of the 
mountain might be intended; expression rather denotes the level vale below, 
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(3.) Substance of the Discourses——Sermon in Mt. is long, goes over 
many subjects, and reads like a condensation of the teaching of Jesus on 
divers topics. Evidence that Mt. was fond of such collections, see works 
of healing grouped in viii., ix., parables grouped in xiii., &c. On the 
other hand, several sayings in M¢’s. sermon occur elsewhere in Lk., e.g, 
Mit. ve 13) LRU xiv. 34; ME vi 14, 15, Le. vitti 16; Mt. vi. OLR. x1. 1/7, | 
vi. 19-21, Lk. xii. 33, 34; Me. vi. 24, Ek. xvi. 13; Me. vi. 25,-Lk. xit. 22. 
Mt’s sermon brings together a number of the most important sayings of 
Jesus as the new teaching of the kingdom ; contrasted (v.) with old Law, 
(vi.) with popular view of life, while (vii.) describes conduct of believers. 
Not necessary to suppose them all uttered at once (see below, 4). Lk. 
omits altogether the opposition of Jesus to the law; gives elsewhere the 
criticism of the popular view of life; brings together matter resembling 
that in M¢. v., vii., but a good deal altered through formation of a new 
tradition different from J/¢’s source. 

(4.) To whom addressed? Mt. to the disciples, with whom Jesus has 
retired from the crowd, but as he has previously only mentioned four 
(Peter and John, James and Andrew, iv. 18-22), it is plain that the sermon 
is really placed too early; the address limited to these, as successors of the 
prophets, ver. 12, ‘‘ Salt of the earth,’’ ‘‘ Light of the world,” vv. 13, 15, 
16, &c. So also Lk., ver. 20, ‘‘on his disciples.’’ But the woes, on rich 
and prosperous, ver. 24 sq., imply a larger circle of hearers, and so does 
ver. 17, describing how Jesus came down from mountain to meet the 
crowds who gathered to hear him. 

On the whole, then, the two discourses represent two different views 
of some of the fundamental sayings of Jesus,—laws of life in the new king- 
dom. Important to remember that they are addressed to a small com- 
munity in a world more or less hostile. |The principles of conduct which 
they embody, often owe their form to the special difficulties which the 
disciples would meet in their new work; they had to prepare men for the 
coming of the kingdom, and needed counsel to tell them how to behave 
in the different circumstances of this high labour. Many of the injunc- 
tions are accordingly limited in their present form to the particular 
requirements of men facing hardship and danger in the preaching of the 
kingdom. It does not follow that under new conditions these precepts 
must always receive the same applications. Our task is to find out how 
to blend their essential spirit with our changed circumstances. 


XIV. THE SERMON ON THE PLAIN. (2.) 


The Sermon opens with a paragraph of promise and denunciation, 
vi. 20-26. Is there anthing like this in /t¢.? Many things of interest here, 


A. BLESSINGS AND WOES. 


Four blessings on the poor, hungry, weeping, hated ; four correspond- 
ing woes on the rich, full, laughing, praised. Why? Observe in each 
case the present condition is to be reversed in the future ; in the coming 
time (Life in Pal. 166), the wealthy and the needy will change places, 
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Did Jesus really preach this doctrine of compensation? Did he really 
say what seems equivalent to ‘‘ Follow me and I will show you how to get 
rich and enjoy yourselves?’’ Jesus was a poor man’s son, lived among the 
poor, saw how riches often made men selfish, grasping, mean, false ; 
under tyrannical government whether of Herod or Pilate, hard for either 
Jew or Roman to get rich honestly. So no doubt he sympathised with 
poverty, with the special sufferings, temptations, sins, it caused ; but, 
further, he saw in it a certain detachment from the world which made it 
a better condition than ease and wealth for doing the special work he wanted 
his disciples to do. On the other hand, he viewed riches as a trust,—so 
the two forms of the parable of the Talents,—and if he warns men of the 
dangers of wealth, he also strongly emphasizes its powers and responsi- 
bilities. Hence I cannot imagine that the great changes which Jesus 
sought to introduce into human society under the name of the ‘‘ kingdom 
of God,’’ could have been conceived by him simply under the form of 
turning the existing conditions upside down.—Still, Lwke has other indi- 
cations of the same view, e.g. story of Lazarus (see especially xvi. 25). 

This view belonged toa particular school of early Christians, known as 
the Ebionites, the ‘“‘needy.’”’ The language of ancient prophecy (e.g. Js. 
xli. 17) and of the Psalms (e.g. xl. 17, Ixix. 29, 33, Ixxil. 12, 13, &c.) had 
been full of tender promises to the poor ; in the days of persecution the 
suffering and the needy had been really the faithful and the godly: the 
strong and rich were often the oppressors and the irreligious. So there 
grew up a notion that there was a kind of merit in poverty which deserved 
a recompense hereafter ; and this was especially the case if the homeless 
wandering life of the poor was embraced voluntarily (see, for example, 
Peter’s question, M/¢. xix. 27). The division of time between the present and 
the coming ages supplied an easy way of effecting the necessary redistri- 
bution, and so we find for example, in an early Christian book, language 
such as the following (Peter is supposed to be the speaker):—‘“ Listen to 
the fact ; the prophet of the truth | Jesus] taught us that the Maker and 
God of the universe allotted two kingdoms, granting to the evil the king- 
dom of the present world, and to the good the eternal age to come. But 
he made each man free with the power to allot himself to whichever he 
pleased, either the present evil, or the future good. Those who choose 
the present have power to get rich, and indulge in luxury and pleasure, for 
they will possess none of the future goods. But those who decide to make 
choice of the coming kingdom must not count as their own the good 
things of this world, as they belong to a foreign king, except water and 
bread (and these only when they are gained by honest sweat to keep life 
going), and a single suit of clothes, as it is not lawful to go naked” 
(Clementine Homilies, xv. 7). 

It seems to have been under the influence of such thoughts as these 
that the language of Jesus has got gradually changed, as it passed from 
mouth to mouth during the formation of the tradition, stripped of its 
inward and spiritual meaning, and hardened into an outward and literal 
sense. Fortunately we can correct Luke’s version by Matthew’s. 


B. THE BEATITUDES. 


Read Mt. v. 3-12. What a different atmosphere! Here are the 
spiritual and moral conditions of life in. the kingdom (ver. 3), which 
would work its changes, not from without but from within, by love of God 


} 
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and realising his holiness. Observe, Jesus does not speak like John to a 
‘brood of vipers,’’ or warn men to ‘“‘ flee from the wrath to come ;” 
addresses himself to their hearts, sure that they will respond to appeals to 
their affections instead of to their interests. 

The poor in spirit—not the bold, defiant, ‘‘ spirited,’ who have plenty 
of self-confident energy ; but the humble-minded, who do not rely on 
their own righteousness, feel they cannot deserve God’s grace by them- 
selves, conscious of not having it now, and yearning for it.—The Meek: 
cp. Ps. xxxvii. g-11: they who can endure humbly and patiently: old idea of 
inheriting the land meant coming into possession of the actual territory 
after expulsion of enemies: in the kingdom it will be different, who will 
have the real power of happiness? Those that have suffered and are 
strong by their patience and taith.—The pure in heart : contrast with the 
ceremonially pure, legally clean (cp. J/¢. xxili. 25-28) ; will see God in 
his rule of righteousness; Jesus can only employ the language of sense, 
as when we talk of the “mind’s eye"’ (cp. M¢. xvili. 10), to symbolise the in- 
ward fellowship of the soul with God.—The peace makers: contrast with old 
spirit of hatred to Yahveh’s enemies (Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22), and bitter- 
ness of Jewish party and national hatred.—‘‘ Jesus declares that blessings 
attend not those who most forcibly set up their own claims, but those who 
most deeply feel their own wants, not those who toil for greater comforts, 
but those who sigh for higher goodness.’”’? Here is the essence of the 
religion of Jesus in its inspirations of love and trust. 


! 


XV. THE SERMON ON THE PLAIN. (3.) 


Ver. 27 sqq. Counsels to the disciples on theirjway of life amid the 
difficulties and dangers to which they would be exposed in the world. 
These are founded on the essential principles of the thought of Jesus: in 
Mt. v. 38 sq., they appear as the conclusion of a series of contrasts 
between the old teaching and the new, in which Jesus lays down the 
universal law of life in the kingdom in opposition to the national law of 
the Jews. 

A. Lessons or Love: (1) ouR ENEMIES. 


Vv. 27-29. What, might the disciple say, love the hard-hearted 
Pharisee, the cruel Roman! What, might the modern Englishman say, 
love the thief or the ruffian at home, the fierce Arab abroad! Yes, says 
Jesus, they too are men, God made them as well as you, the same sun 
shines on them, the same rain falls, he does for them what he does for 
you, be you like him! Not easy—we all know that; and at first sight it 
seems impossible, try and understand carefully what it means. The 
disciples are going out into the world, missionaries of the new truth, 
alone, defenceless: if they are abused, injured, wounded in limb or in. 
heart, how are they to feel? Angry, revengeful? No, they are to long 
to do good for evil, to give back blessing for cursing. [So W. Lloyd 
Garrison in early anti-slavery days was dragged through streets of 
Boston with a rope round his neck: his wife saw him-from a window 
with a sweet smile on his face: “are you satified?’’ he said to one of his 
persecutors, amid kicks and blows and jeers, “then lam’’], Supreme 
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instance of Jesus on the cross, ‘‘ Father forgive them,’’ Zé. xxili, 34. 
Does ver. 29 mean that we are never to use force to resist evil? Are we 
to have no soldiers and policemen? We must try and separate the 
permanent principle from the occasional form. A community which 
expects to exist continuously must have the means of controlling the evil 
which endangers it: we cannot stand by quietly and see a woman beaten 
in the streets by a drunken husband. ‘The principle of Jesus requires 
that whatever force we use, we shall use without ill-will, aversion, 
contempt, disgust, hatred; and more, with an earnest desire and effort so to 
employ it as to benefit the offender. This is the love which we must 
carry into the treatment of criminals: and it is only when we have tested 
our cause by this love that we can have a right to go to war: are we free 
from any selfish end, are we seeking only to benefit others and to further 
the right ? 
B. Lessons or Love: (2) CHariry. 


Ver. 30. Seems to enforce universal almsgiving. Distinguish again 
between the temporary condition of the disciples, and the abiding rule for 
society. We know now that indiscriminate gifts do harm not good: so 
that actually out of love for those who ask, we are bound again 
and again to refuse, because to grant their request will not be a blessing 
but a hurt. The true law is embodied in ver. 31. Here is the funda- 
mental principle which may lead to applications very different from those 
suggested at the time by Jesus under other circumstances ; but obedience 
to this will keep us faithful to-his spirit. As tothe form of the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule,” see the maxim of the same character (but negative) attributed to 
Hillel (Life 12 Pal. 133): and compare the saying of Confucius (in China, 
500 B.C.) ; when his disciple Tsze Kung asked, ‘‘ Is there one word which 
may serve as a rule of practice for all one’s life ?’’ the Master replied,‘ Is 
not reciprocity such a word? What you do not want done to yourself, do 
not to others,’’—Show how all suggestions of active helpful energy flow 
from the positive rule of Jesus; not only abstaining from injuries, but 
earnest beneficence. 

Vv. 32-36. Grounds of the love thus required from the disciple. 
(1) Not found in personal relations and connexions already established ; 
something more than the tie of family, of individual liking, which is 
secure of its returns of affection; even ‘‘sinners”’ help people of their own 
class. (2) Rests on broad fact that we all share the same humanity, and 
are called to be sons of God,—bound, therefore, to be like him (comp. 
Mt. v. 48 with Zk. vi. 36), and show same disposition of faithfulness 
and affection :—the motive is free from all taint of reward, to reproduce 
within our limits the perfection of God, because it is perfection : righteous- 


ness for righteousness’ sake (comp. Dr. Martineau’s Hours of Thought, i. 
‘“ Perfection divine and human’’). 


C. Lessons oF Love: (3) JUDGMENT. 


Vv. 37, 38. Attached here closely to the principle laid down in ver. 36, 
though in W/¢. postponed to vii, 1. Are we never to form opinions about 
the acts and sayings of others ? This of course is not the meaning: what 
is rebuked is the harsh ungentle readiness to condemn, putting the worst 
construction on supposed motives, and so offending against the law of love. 
Thoughts to control the judging spirit ;—our ignorance of how a man’s 
antecedents, dispositions, circumstances, may lead him to act in a way we 
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disapprove: injury to true sympathy by constant petty unkind criticism 
(see Mr. Thom’s Laws of Life after the mind of Christ, p. 216, ‘“‘ The 
Judging Spirit’’). 


XVI. THE SERMON ON THE PLAIN. (4.) 


Lk. vi. 39, 40: these verses interrupt the connection ; vv. 37, 38, 41, 
42, all really belong together, cp. M¢. vii. 1-5. They occur elsewhere in 
Mt.; ver. 39, Mt. xv. 14; ver. 40, Mt. x. 24; how they have got inserted 
here we cannot tell.—A parable, a ‘placing beside,’’ a comparison. 
What are the things set side by side here? who are the blind leading the 
blind? (So with the other illustrations vv. 41-49, the mote and beam, . 
good and bad fruit, two houses.) Here is an answer from an Indian book, 
hundreds of years older than Jesus, ‘‘ Fools dwelling in darkness, wise in 
their own conceit, and puffed up with vain knowledge, go round and 
round, staggering to and fro, like blind men led by the blind.” 


A. Tue More sanp THE BEAM. 


Vy. 41, 42: mote, a particle of dust, something therefore very small, 
the Greek word means alittle stalk or chip. A proverbial illustration ; so 
in the Talmud, ‘‘ Rabbi Tarphon said, I wonder whether there be any in 
this age that will receive reproof: but if one saith to another, Cast the 
mote out of thine eye, he will be ready to answer, Cast the beam out of 
thine own eye.”’ A parable of fault-finding, really following the warning 
against the judging spirit (see Less. xv. C.) : we are ready to blame others 
for little faults, want of punctuality, untidiness, even little tricks of speech, 
gesture, habit, which we happen to dislike, when we ourselves are guilty 
perhaps of much greater ones, insincerity and falsehood, censoriousness, 
ill temper, cold hard selfish cruelty. This idea is expressed in all proverb- 
ial literature, which rests on the common experience of life, e.g. in the 
story of the pot calling the kettle black. Cp. Rom. ii. 1, ‘‘ wherein thou 
judgest another, thou condemnest thyself.” 


““Oh, wad some Power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


Hypocrite, literally, ‘‘ actor’’ ; real hypocrites (of the Pecksniff type) are 
exceedingly rare, probably do not exist at all; here denotes the assump- 
tion of a part for which the man is disqualified without even knowing that 
he is unfit. Not till we know ourselves, can we have true insight into the 
difficulties and failings of others. The way to such vision as can alone 
enable us to help others by rebuke or counsel, must be through earnest 
struggle and self-conquest. 


B.. Goop Fruit anp Bap. 


Vv. 43-45, cp. Mt. vil. 16-20, xil. 33-35. Two passages in Mt. where the 
same figure is used, seem here condensed: the comparison of tree and 
fruit with the inner forces of feeling and character and the outer mani- 
festations in word and deed, may have been often employed: every one 
would understand it: vfne and fig-tree, the representative fruit-trees of 
Canaan from early prophecy onward (e.g. Micah iv. 4): vineyards and 
orchards now, and very likely then, set round with hedges of prickly pear, 
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with long spiny thorns; no one would dream of looking for figs on them. 
So no one will look for steady application from the lazy or frivolous : 
every one is surprised if the habitually truthful is detected in what seems 
to be a falsehood : some men whose characters are so clearly noble, we 
feel certain they never could do anything mean or base. ‘So (ver. 45, in 
connection with vv. 41, 42), we know that the man of good heart will not 
bring forth harsh ungentle judgment of others; we can pretty well pre- 
dict, on the other hand, that the pitiless or the prejudiced will not be willing 
to make any allowances, will insist on putting the most damaging interpre- 
tation, insinuating the ugliest suspicions. Such corruption of the judg- 
ment is apt to beset us all when we are working to make our side win, in 
the strife of party, instead of for right and truth ; there is always danger 
that we shall not give opponents credit for straight-forwardness and sin- 
cerity, because we are not quite straight-forward, simple, sincere, ourselves. 


C. FOUNDATIONS ON ROCK AND ON SAND. 


Vv.46-49, cp. Mt. vil. 21-27; a parable of hearing and doing, cp. 
Fames 1. 22 sq. Sounds curious, at first, to think of a house coming 
tumbling down with the rain: but sudden rains might be much more 
violent there than here: hills on the East shore of Lake of Galilee seamed 
with rugged water courses, dry all summer, save when rapidly filled for 
short time by violent storms in winter and spring. Picture the lower end 
of such an one, where the ground is all loose stones and sand swept down 
from mountain sides above ; convenient, perhaps, to be nearer the shore : 
easier to build on than the solid rock higher up; but what a difference in 
the strength! (Illustrate by effects of inundation, &c.) What is the 
house? the fabric of character, of life. The rock ? the firm resolve of 
duty, of faithfulness to right and God. ‘The sand? love of self, care for 
others’ good opinion, mere custom without principle. ‘The storm? temp- 
tation, struggles within; distress, sickness, sudden poverty, accident, 
unexpected responsibility, without. We are always building, day by day, 
hour by hour. What are our foundations? What sort of a house do we 
rear? Is it a Temple of God (comp. J Cory. iii. 10-17), or a Castle of 
Indolence and pleasure ? 


A CATECHISM FOR UNITARIAN AND OTHER FREE 
CHRISTIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. J. P. BLAND, B.D. 
LESSON VIII.—RELIGIOUS SERVICES AND RITES. 


1. Whatis a religious service ? 
It is anything done in harmony with, and obedience to Goa’s will. 
2. What is commonly called a religious service ? 
A meeting for the worship of God, and for religious edification. 
3. What is the chief purpose of such an assembly ? [ lives. 
To help people to love and obey God, and to get inspiration for their 


co 
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Are such assemblies religious services ? 
They are called such, but they are rather aids to the service of God, 
which embraces all right living. 


. Should we regularly support and attend such services ? 


Yes, in so far as they help us to love and practice what is good. 


. What should we do when they do not so help us ? 


We should first see tf the fault 1s with ourselves ; and, tf not, we 
should try to change them. 


. What are religious rites ? (life. 


They are certain observances designed to strengthen the religious 


. What are the principal ones observed by Christians ? 


They ave Baptism, Confirmation and the Lord’s Supper. 


. Are these all good and helpful ? 


They are all good and helpful when entered into conscientiously 
and observed inva right spirit. 
What is the best of all religious services ? 
It is a life filled with love and goodness. 


Teacher's Note.—Show the great importance of Church services, and 


the duty and privilege of attending such ; and at the same time show the 
obligation of trying to make all lite a religious service—a service of love 
to God and man. 


LESSON IX.-PERSONAL RELIGION: (i.) PHysican WELL-BEING. 


I. 


2 


3 
4. 


Or 
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What is meant by personal religion ? 
The religion which concerns our lives as individuals. 


. What does it principally have to do with ? 


With our physical, social, mental, moral and spiritual well-being. 


. In what does our physical or bodily well-being consist ? 


It consists in having bodies that are healthy, strong and active. 
How can we help toward having such bodies ? [ play, and rest. 
By attending to the laws of health, by having proper hours for work, 


. What is it to live according to the laws of health ? [excess. 


It is to live temperately, to eat plain and simple food, to avoid all 


. Should children partake of stimulating and intoxicating drinks ? 


No ; tt ts better for them to abstain from all such dvinks. The best 
drinks for them are usually water, milk, or cocoa. 


.. Does study promote health ? 


Yes; if it ts reasonably and judiciously pursued. 


. Name some of the chief causes of ill-health ? 


Bad or insufficient food, foul air, uncleanness, want of exercise, use 
of stimulants. 


. Who in the Bible is a great example for us in healthy living ? 


Daniel. {Carefully read Danzel, ch. i., vv. 3-16. ] 
What does the Bible say about the care of the body 2? 
See Romans xit. 1, [. Cor. vt. 19-20. 


Teacher's Note.—Explain to the Scholars as strongly and as clearly as 
possible how very much our well-being depends upon good health, and 
‘how much this depends on wise and temperate living. See Mrs. Bray’s 
“ Physiology for Schools,”’ 
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LESSON X.—PERSONAL RELIGION : (ii.) Soctan WELL-Bernc. 


y; 


2. 


3. 


Io. 


What things are necessary for our comfort and social well-being ? 
Suitable food and clothing and sufficient house-room. 

How are we to get these things ? 
By being industrious, careful, and prudent. 


What is it to be industrious ? [to excel in it. 
It is to have some trade or business, and to strive with all our might 
Is this an honourable thing ? [ honourable. 


It ts one of the most honourable things in life : idleness 1s most dis- 
Why should we be prudent and carefully save up what money we can? 
That we may be able to keep ourselves when we have no work, or 
when we are sick, or feeble and old, and also that we may help 
others. 
Is it possible for people to save something out of their earnings ? 
Ves. Most people can save a little money at times if they only 


fatthfully try. 


. Why then are so many people poor and in want? [and cntemperate. 


Many are poor and in want because they ave careless, improvident, 

Is poverty always the outcome of improvidence or intemperance ? 

No. Some people ave in want owing to ill-health, misfortune, or 
the injustice of others. 


. What is our duty to such people ? 


To sympathise with them, to remove any injustice done to them, and 
to help them out of their troubles. 
What does the Bible say about industry and social well-being ? 
See Prov. xxit. 29-31, x. 31. Rom. xtt. 11. I Thess. tv. rr. 


Teacher's Note.—Show the scholars how social improvement is a moral 


and religious duty, and call their attention to such books as Smiles’ ‘‘ Self- 
Help,” ‘* Thrift,” ‘‘ Duty,” ‘‘ George Stephenson,” &c. 


LESSON XI.-PERSONAL RELIGION: (ili) MenTat WELL-BEING. 


I. 


2. 


Go 


UL 


In what does our mental well-being consist ? [useful knowledge. 
In having minds that are carefully trained and well stored with 
What is it to have a carefully trained mind ? [things. 


It is to be quick to observe, learn, and understand the meaning of 


. What is it to have a mind stored with useful knowledge ? 


It ts to know what 1s most important concerning our own lives and 
the lives of others, and concerning the universe and its laws. 


. Why are these things very important ? 


Because our personal success and our ability to help others depend 
very much on our knowledge and intelligence. 
How may this be seen in life ? 
By observing the difference between skilled and unskilled labour. 
What is the chief difference between these ? 
It ts largely one of intelligence ; the mechanic receives more money 
than the labourer, because his work demands greater knowledge 
and experience. 


7. How may we become intelligent and well educated ? 


By reading, study, observation, and by exercising our mental powers. 
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8. Shall we find these things irksome or unpleasant ? 
We may find them hard and difficult sometimes, but we should wel- 
come and take great delight in them for all that. 
g. When we gain knowledge should we keep it to ourselves ? 
No. We should try to teach those who ave more ignorant than we, 
and so help to make life more interesting to them. 
10. What does the Bible teach us concerning these things ? 
See II Chron.t. 10-12. Prov. 111. 13-18 s 1U. 75 1%. 135 xvt. 16. 
Teacher's Note.-—Show the great benefits and blessings that come from 
good reading and thoughtful study, and illustrate from the Lives of 
Faraday, Dickens, Garteld, &c. 


LESSON XII.-PERSONAL RELIGION: (iv.) Morat WELL-BEING. 


1. What is 1t to be moral ? 
It is to so live as to bring to ourselves and others the greatest and ° 
the best possible good. 
How is this to be principally done for ourselves ? 
By wisely controlling our desires and appetites, by speaking truth- 
fully, acting honestly and justly. 
What is it to deal wisely with our desires and appetites ? 
It is to try to suppress any that may be bad, and to use the others as 
servants for our good. 
4. Name some desires that are bad. 
The desire to give pain to others, to be disagreeable and troublesome. 
5. What is it to use an appetite as a servant for our good ? 
It is to make it minister to something better and higher than itself. 
6. Give an illustration of this ? 
When we eat and drink, not for the mere pleasure of eating and 
drinking, but so as to be able to work and study. 
7. What is it to speak truthfully ? [be the actual fact. 
It is to be most careful to speak always what we believe and feel to 
8. What is it to act honestly and justly ? 
It ts to live and work in such a manner as our conscience and all 
good people will approve of our conduct. 
g. What will be the result of our living a moral lite? ~ 
We shall grow up righteous, faithful, pure and happy. 
10. Is there anything more precious to be desired than these things ? 
No ; for the possession of goodness is far better than the possession of 
riches, position, or learning. 


iS) 


ies) 


Teacher's Note.—The aim of this lesson cannot be too strongly brought 
home to the scholars, and the lives of Elizabeth of Hungary, Bayard, 
Sir Philip Sydney, Howard, Washington, &c., might be used as 
illustrations. 


BEHOLD how patient the great God is, waiting for ages for those 
simple steps in the progress of things which change the world; keeping 
those great secrets, which are full of blessings for man, until man himself 
is able to discover them. [Let us learn to wait patiently with God. In 
such company we can afford to wait. |—Furness. : 
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BE fete for Beginners. Compiled and arranged by John Page 
ps. London: Williams and Norgate.—This work is not, as might 
be erie too hastily from the title, an easy and abridged form of ‘*The Bible 
for Young People;”’ but is simply an abridgement of the Holy Bible in the 
authorised version. Chapters and verses are re-arranged, and occasionally a 
long story is told in a few words by the Editor, who in that case encloses his 
paragraph between square brackets. Except in the bracketed paragraphs the 
language is always that of the authorised version. As this book is intended to 
be used not with, but instead of, an ordinary Bible, it surely would have been 
better to have incorporated a few of the more certain and undisputed emen- 
dations of the old text which have been so abundantly made by modern 
scholars. There is given us instead, however, an occasional note by the Editor 
at the foot of the page. Opening the book at random we find this note on 
“The ‘fear’ of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge : ’’—“ Here, and else- 
where in many places the word ‘fear’ would be far better rendered by the word 
revere,” —So our little one will be taught to read ‘‘ The revere of the Lord, etc. 
This is evidently a slip; but it is not a bad indication of the way in which the 
work is sent out. Every page bears marks of haste. The book is not finished. 
There are no headings to the chapters, or at the top of the page. There is no 
index ;—instead, we have an enumeration of the books of the Bible (including 
New Testament books, with which the present volume has nothing to do), 
which is practically useless. There is no ready means for hunting up any 
particular passage, and when our beginner opens the book he has no indication 
to tell him what book he is reading from. He has to turn back and find the 
title of the section. 

We have examined with some care the portion of the volume devoted to 
“ Genesis,” and feel bound to say it is unsatisfactory. Every Sunday School 
teacher will recollect for instance how beautifully our old Bible tells the story of 
Jacob and Esau: the deception practised by Jacob, the suspicion of Isaac con- 
cerning the voice, the temporary triumph of the deceiver, the agony of the 
defrauded brother, and the agitation and submission of the blind and trembling 
father. Thus it is given in the Bible for Beginners :— 

‘When Isaac was old and blind, and thetime came for the blessing of one of his 
sons as the recognised leader of his tribe, Jacob by fraud got the blessing instead 
of his elder brother Esau, to whom it really belonged; but it could not be recalled; 
and Isaacsent him away to a far distant place, to the home of his mother’s father.”’ 

We can seem to see the disappointed face of. the Sunday School teacher as 
he comes to this paragraph, and feel certain that his next words will be to one 
of his scholars—“ Please go and get the Bibles.” 

Mr. Hopps has attempted an impossibility. The essence of the Bible 
cannot be given in 275 small pages of good type. Less should have been 
attempted, and more should have been done. One looks in vain through the 
whole volume for a trace of good, careful work. Even the chapters are not 
divided well. The two accounts of the Creation are tacked one to the other in 
the same chapter as if they were but a single story. And the very limited 
scope Mr. Hopps has allowed himself for original remarks has not been well 
used. What does this mean ?—‘ We now know that the rainbow is a perfect- 
ly natural phenomenon, that it is as old as sunshine, rain, and cloud, and that 
. it must have been seen in the heavens as far back as the time when there were 
any eyes to see it. Jf we take Noah as representing one period, and Adam and 
Eve as representing another period, we may say that the rainbow spanned 
Paradise lost as truly as it shone over the deserted ark.”—Is not the sentence 
we have giyen in italics quite beyond the beginner, or even his teacher ? 


We have been severe, perhaps, but we think it a pity to send forth such 
half-done work into Unitarian Schools.—R.1. 


The Enttor’s Letter Bor. 


Our DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. Sir, 
—Many teachers feel very strongly 
that the devotional exercises in con- 
nection with our Sunday Schools are 
anything but satisfactory. Would it 
not be well to have a few Responsive 
Services of a simple character which 
all the teachers and children could 
join in-together? M.S.T. [In our 
reading we have observed that this 
subject is attracting attention in other 
schools besides our own. We shall be 
glad to receive suggestions from 
teachers on this matter. Ep. | 

A Mopet Crass. oF YOUNG 
Women.  Sir,—The frequent admis- 
sion of our schools that they seem 
powerless to retain the senior scholars 
is asad confession of weakness. A 
variety of causes tends to keep up the 
attendance of the younger ones, but it 
seems that as soon as the young people 
are able to exercise free choice about 
it, they “leak” away. In a small 
market town of only 10,500 inhabi- 
tants, my sister has a Sunday after- 
noon class numbering sixty young 
women, about four-fifths of whom are 
over twenty-one years of age, and 
some considerably older. The aver- 
age attendance is about forty-five, and 
that number was present when I was 
over thereon a recent Sunday. The 
younger classes are not at all propor- 
tionate to this, the school not being 
a particularly large one, and there are 
eleven other schools in the town. _ It 
is a Methodist school, but the class is 
not the sudden result of a “ revival ;” 
it is the slow growth of twenty years. 
The secret of my sister's success is 
that her lessons are valuable to the 
lives of her young women. Such 
theology as she teaches is drawn from 
Channing and Parker. The other 
Sunday she advised the study of 
Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography. 1 
fully believe that if our teachers would 
be at the trouble of preparing really 
useful food for their grown scholars, 
their services would be appreciated.— 
W. Mawer. 

A SUGGESTION. 
not tell us 


Sir,—Could you 
something about the 


Unitarian Sunday School Societies in 
America,—about their books and 
methods and work? Many of us 
have friends and scholars in America 
now, and we owe so much to 
American writers and workers, that it 
would be peculiarly interesting and 
gratifying to know a little more about 
their Sunday School enterprises.—A. 
[An article will appear in our next 
number giving a notice of some pub- 
lications of the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society. Mrs. Leonard, 
the Secretary of that Society, has 
promised to send a short paper on 
“Infant Classes ” for the Helper. We 
hope to set up friendly relations with 
the Boston Society also. ED.] 
Books OF PRAYERS FOR THE 
SCHOOL AND THE HomE.—In answer 
to J. N’s request, we have received 
the following list :—Prayers for the 
use of Families, by Travers Madge 
(6d.); Prayers by Mary Carpenter 
(5s.); The Altar,—Services by J. G. 
Bartholomew (1s. ); Devotional Ser- 
vices for Young People, by C. J. Street 
(6d.); Religious Services for Sunday 
Schools, by John Cuckson (1s. 6d.) ; 
Prayers for a Christian Family, by 


Dr. Sadler (2s. 6d.); Alone to the 


Alone, by Miss Cobbe( 5s.) ; Prayers 
by the late George Dawson (5s.). 
All or any of these can be obtained at 
37 Norfolk St. Ep. 

TEACHERS’ Nores.—In answer to 
some correspondents, we are glad to 


say that a few complete sets of . 


Teachers’ Notes are now in stock and 
may be purchased from Mr. Mawer, 
We would recommend all Superin- 
tendents to have a bound copy in 
their libraries for reference. The 
whole of the numbers make two 
convenient volumes. Ep. 


All MSS., ttems of news, and literary 
correspondence should be addressed to 
the Editor, 5 Holbeck-road, Brixton- 
road, London, S.W, 

Orders for copies of the Magazine, 
and all business communications 
should be sent to Mr. W. Mawer, 37 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 


